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ANGER  --  DEADLY  SIN  OR  LIVELY  VIRTUE? 

"And  making  a  whip  of  cords,  Jesus  drove  them  all, 
with  the  sheep  and  oxen,   out  of  the  temple;  and 
he  poured  out  the  coins  of  the  money-changers  and 
overturned  their  tables.  "  John  2:15 


Lent  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  do  two 
things ;  study  the  life  of  Christ  and  engage  in  self- 
examination.   I  propose  that  we  attempt  both  here  on 
this  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.   To  get  us  started,  let  me 
quote  the  text  that  will  serve  as  the  hub  for  our  re- 
marks :  "And  making  a  whip  of  cords ,  Jesus  drove  them 
all,  with  the  sheep  and  oxen,  out  of  the  temple;  and 
he  poured  out  the  coins  of  the  money-changers  and  over- 
turned their  tables." 


Those  words  light  up  the  screen  in  a  hurry  and 
suggest  a  picture  familiar  to  us  all  .  They  belong  to 
the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.   All  four 
gospels  report  the  incident .   John  puts  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Jesus'  ministry,  the  others  at  the  end. 
When  it  happened ,  we  cannot  be  sure .   That  it  happened 
is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Jesus  was  angry  at  what  the  temple  had  become . 
Meant  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people ,  it  had 
degenerated  into  a  virtual  bazaar  to  the  profit  of  a 
few.   Not  because  He  valued  the  temple  less  than  the 
Jewish  authorities,  but  because  He  valued  it  more, 
Jesus  acted  to  set  things  right . 

No  sticks  or  weapons  were  allowed  on  the  temple 
grounds.   It  is  likely  that  Jesus  improvised  a  whip 
from  some  of  the  rushes ,  reeds  and  straw  gathered  there 
for  the  bedding  of  the  temple  animals.   In  a  flurry  of 
passionate  actions  that  could  hardly  have  lasted  more 
than  five  minutes ,  Jesus  drove  out  the  money-changers 
and  their  animals;  sent  pigeons  soaring  from  their 


cages;  impended  money  tables,  spilling  precious  coins 
—  to  the  consternation  of  the  tellers  and  the  delight 
of  little  children.   Don't  you  wish  we  could  have  a 
videotape  replay  of  that ! ! 


But  maybe  it's  just  as  well  we  don't.   That  scene, 
to  put  it  mildly,  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  Christians  over  the  years.   It  renders  untenable 
the  conservative  picture  of  Jesus  that  has  him  hiking 
up  and  down  the  countryside,  mouthing  harmless  plati- 
tudes and  blessing  everything  in  sight!   He  wouldn't 
have....   He  couldn't  have....  He  shouldn't  have.... 
engaged  in  confrontation  politics! 

Even  more  seriously,  the  temple  incident  threat- 
ens the  traditional  view  of  Jesus'  sinlessness.   A 
false  syllogism  does  most  of  the  damage  at  this  point. 
It  runs  like  this: 

Anger  is  a  sin. 

Jesus  knew  no  sin. 

Therefore,  Jesus  was  never  angry. 

As  a  result  of  that  kind  of  thinking  the  church 
has  tried  over  the  years  to  down-play  the  violence  in 
this  incident.   All  of  which  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  measure  our  ethics  by  Jesus  or  Jesus  by  our 
ethics. 

There  is  a  dear  little  story  out  of  Scotland  that 
bears  upon  this  point.   It  seems  that  years  ago  Queen 
Victoria  and  others  in  her  party  were  visiting  over 
the  weekend  in  northern  Scotland.   The  Queen  decided 
to  go  out  on  a  lake  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  sun  and  water.   An  old  Scottish  highlander 
became  irate  that  royalty  should  desecrate  the  Sabbath 
in  that  way — and  in  his  beloved  Scotland  at  that!   A 
consoling  friend  turned  to  him  and  said,  "But  you  must 
remember,  after  all,  that  Jesus  Himself  went  out  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  Sabbath  day."  To  this  the 
man  replied:  "It  makes  no  difference,  two  wrongs  dunna 
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make  a  right . "   Do  we  measure  Jesus  by  our  standards 
or  do  we  measure  our  standards  by  Him, 

Most  seriously  of  all,  however,  our  qualms  about 
the  temple  incident  raise  some  very  serious  questions 
about  our  understanding  of  Jesus'  humanity.   For  a 
variety  of  reasons  over  recent  months ,  it  has  come 
home  to  me  that  the  church  has  trouble  seeing  Jesus  as 
a  man.   To  see  Him  as  "man"  is  one  thing,  to  see  Him 
as  "a  man"  is  something  considerably  different.   He  was 
a  man,  .  Which  is  to  say,  He  was  either  left  handed  or 
right  handed,  short  or  tall,  fair  or  dark.   He  had  a 
specific  history.   Some  things  bothered  Him  more  than 
other  things.   He  had  His  predilections  and  His  mis- 
trusts.  Usually  we  place  Him  in  some  middle  category 
half  way  between  man  and  God.   On  the  whole  the  church 
has  shied  away  from  affirming  the  genuineness  of  Jesus ' 
humanity. 

Eric  Rout ley  speaks  my  mind  on  the  point  when  he 
says,  "Traditionally  our  over-emphasis  on  His  humanity 
has  always  tended  to  lead  to  positions  that  the  church 
labelled  as  eccentric;  but  an  over-emphasis  on  the  di- 
vinity hastened  to  positions  which  were  comfortably 
accommodated  within  orthodoxy."  1   As  a  consequence 
the  church  has  suffered  all  these  years  with  stubborn 
notions  of  an  impassible  Christ-figure  who  cannot  be 
acted  upon,  affected  or  changed. 

But  what  if  the  mission  of  Jesus  were  to  "live 
God . "  And  what  if ,  in  a  way  unparalleled  in  any  other 
life ,  Jesus  actually  lived  God?  The  God  whom  He 
"lived"  can  hardly  be  called  impassible . 

Over  the  years  the  church  has  called  patripassion- 
ism  a  "no-no"  --  the  idea  that  God  Himself  could  be- 
come so  involved  with  the  workings  of  history  as  to 
suffer  and  feel,  be  moved  and  changed.   But  what  if  the 
fact  that  Jesus'  capacity  to  be  changed,  moved  and  af- 
fected faithfully  represents  the  God  who  actually  is? 

William  Stringfellow  speaks  with  force  to  the 
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false  notions  we  have  about  Jesus  in  many  parts  of  the 
church:  "Jesus  is  demeaned  to  become  a  nebulous,  illu- 
sive spiritualized  figure,  a  sacred  vagueness  severed 
from  His  own  historic  ministry.   Separated  from  human 
experience  and  bereft  of  living  relationship  with  ei- 
ther history  or  the  God  of  history,  He  is  levitated 
out  of  time  --  though  time  is  the  only  context,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible ,  in  which  humans  have  or  have  ever 
had  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  Christ."  2_ 

So,  I  welcome  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  really  angry 
on  this  occasion,  and  on  many  other  occasions  as  well. 
A  man  with  a  withered  hand  approached  Him  one  day.  The 
question  was  raised,  "Will  He  heal  on  the  Sabbath?" 
Jesus  said,  "Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  good  or 
to  do  harm,  to  save  life  or  to  kill?"  Notice!   "And 
he  looked  around  at  them  in  anger,  grieved  at  their 
hardness  of  heart  and  said  to  the  man,  'Stretch  out 
your  hand. ™  (Mk.  3:3-5) 

He  was  angry  at  various  forces  and  powers  of  will 
that  were  set  against  God.   He  angrily  addressed  Satan, 
(Mat.  4:10,  16:23).   He  angrily  threatened  demons  (Mk. 
1:25,  9:25).   He  was  angered  by  the  disease  of  leprosy 
(Mk.  1:41).   He  was  very  angry  at  the  devilish  nature 
of  man,  especially  as  He  found  it  in  the  Pharisees 
(John  8:44).   "And  making  a  whip  of  cords,  Jesus  drove 
them  all,  with  the  sheep  and  oxen,  out  of  the  temple; 
and  He  poured  out  the  coins  of  the  money-changers  and 
overturned  their  tables." 


How  do  we  measure  up  on  anger?   The  church  has 
always  been  afraid  of  it.   Anger  is  one  of  the  "deadly 
sins,"  sharing  bottom  billing  with  such  unworthies  as 
pride  and  covet ousness,  lust  and  gluttony,  envy  and 
sloth. 

But  we  are  not  talking  today  about  short-fused 
tempers  or  childish  tantrums  or  those  shameful  explo- 
sions of  ill-will  that  wither  everything  in  sight. 
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Such  blasts  though  brief  can  create  long-term  damage. 
It  doesn't  take  a  tornado  long  to  whistle  through  a 
town,  but  it  often  takes  years  for  a  town  to  dig  out. 

There  is,  of  course,  that  kind  of  anger.  The  Greek 
word  behind  the  dominant  term  "anger"  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  word  "orgay,"  Taken  from  the  realm  of  na- 
ture it  suggests  a  lavish  swelling  of  sap  and  vigor, 
thrusting  and  upsurging  in  nature.   It  connotes  the 
impulsive  nature  to  be  found  in  either  man  or  beast. 

I  think  Paul  put  it  to  us  as  squarely  as  anyone 
when  he  said  in  his  Ephesian  letter,  "Be  angry  but  do 
not  sin.   Do  not  let  the  sun  go  down  on  your  anger  and 
give  no  opportunity  to  the  devil."  (Eph.  4:26-27) 
Phillips  renders  it  this  way:  "If  you  are  angry,  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  out  of  wounded  pride  or  bad  temper. 
Never  go  to  bed  angry.   Don't  give  the  devil  that  sort 
of  foothold." 

Of  course,  self-control  is  a  primary  Christian 
virtue.   The  ancient  word  is  as  valid  for  us  as  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago:  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  (Prov.  16:32) 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  kind  of  anger 
Jesus  exemplified  that  might  better  be  translated 
"righteous  indignation."  An  indignation  that  bears 
resemblance  to  the  wrath  of  God  which  is  set  against 
all  unrighteousness.   Something  better  deserves  to  be 
instead  of  this!   This  is  the  motivation  of  righteous 
indignation.   Something  better  deserves  to  be  instead 
of  this!   Anger  then  becomes  resolute  action  in  the 
name  of  that  something  better  —  a  purer  temple,  a  more 
humane  world,  a  holier  life.   This  is  why  It  is  possi- 
ble for  one  to  be  both  good  and  mad  at  the  same  time. 
Such  anger  does  not  dissipate  our  energies,  rather  It 
tends  to  generate  them. 

We  could  do  with  some  anger  about  what's  going  on 
out  there  in  the  world.   Our  nation  has  become  so  tol- 
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erant  as  to  have  grown  morally  numb  and  stupefied. 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  the  White  House  deals 
with  us  in  double-speak  on  Watergate,  talking  full  co- 
operation with  investigative  bodies  while  at  the  same 
time  destroying,  erasing  or  otherwise  rendering  non- 
available  critical  documentary  evidence? 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  so  many  members  of 
Congress  are  treating  impeachment  from  a  political 
rather  than  a  moral  point  of  view? 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  85%  of  the  prisoners 
in  New  York  State  penitentiaries  are  either  black  or 
brown? 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  this  city  is  guarded 
against  crime  and  fire  by  men  and  women  who,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  live  within  the  city  they  serve, 
thus  bringing  a  suburban  mind-set  to  urban  issues  and 
people? 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  farm  workers  are  being 
resisted  in  their  bid  for  dignity  and  a  fair  wage  by  a 
Goliath  union  that  has  long  since  lost  its  passion  for 
the  little  man? 

Does  it  not  anger  you  that  the  destiny  of  black 
school  children  in  this  and  other  cities  is  increasing- 
ly controlled  by  predominantly  white  education  monopo- 
lists? 

All  rage  is  not  blind.   There  is  an  anger  that 
can  see  and  see  very  clearly.   It  is  this  that  I  ap- 
peal for  today. 

It  isn't  enough  to  simply  be  aroused  emotionally 
about  these  or  similar  issues.  Righteous  indignation 
must  be  structured  in  order  to  effect  change. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  is  so  aggrieved  at  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  money  that  we  spend  as  a 
nation  on  our  own  defense  that  he  wishes  to  pay  no 
taxes.   Fair  enough!   He  lives  somewhere  on  the  Cali- 
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fornia  coast,  carefully  keeping  his  income  under  $170 
a  month.   That's  a  wise  coupling  of  anger  and  strategy. 

There  are  lots  of  young  people  in  our  country  who 
have  gone  through  the  stages  of  protests  despair  and 
apathy.   Years  ago  they  had  a  flaming  vision.  They  were 
irate  about  social  injustices.   They  made  their  move 
and  not  too  much  happened.   They  became  despairing  and 
eventually  joined  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  apathetic. 
Rage  must  be  structured  if  it  is  to  carry,  and  move 
and  last . 

A  book  by  James  Wilson  was  published  just  this 
week  titled,  Political  Organization.   In  this  work  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  question  of  why  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  NAACP  should  now  be  going  into  its 
seventh  decade  while  SNCC  was  barely  able  to  last  sev- 
en years.   Or  again,  why  the  YMCA  has  flourished  through 
all  kinds  of  economic  and  political  weather  while  the 
Townsend  Plan  came  into  flame  and  died  shortly  there- 
after.  What  is  there  about  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  that  gives  those  bodies  the 
durability  that  enables  them  to  age  with  history?  His 
answer,  in  part,  is  that  those  responsible  for  such  or- 
ganizations have  shown  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
change,  and  provided  good  incentives  for  belonging. 

It's  good  to  be  angry  about  some  of  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  vexing  us  as  Christians.   It  was  anger 
that  St.  Paul  felt  when  he  went  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  report  has  it  that  while  Paul  was  waiting  for  Silas 
and  Timothy  there,  "his  spirit  was  provoked  within  him 
as  he  saw  that  the  city  was  full  of  idols."  (Acts  17:16) 
It  was  anger  that  inspired  the  latter  years  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.   Visiting  one  day  in  New  Orleans,  he  wateched 
while  a  slave  woman  was  sold  at  auction.   He  clenched 
his  fists,  digging  his  nails  into  his  hands,  and  said 
to  himself,  "That's  wrong,  and  if  I  ever  get  a  chance 
to  hit  it,  I'll  hit  it  hard."  We  could  do  with  some 
anger  like  that  about  the  world  outside. 
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And  we  could  do  with  a  bit  of  anger  towards  our- 
selves.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject  be- 
cause psychologists  are  always  telling  us  that  we  must 
have  a  good  positive  image  of  ourselves.   I  agree  with 
that.   I  know  that  self-depreciation  and  self-hate  are 
defeating.   But,  I  am  also  aware  of  another  danger  that 
is  largely  unheralded  —  giving  up  on  the  self  that  yet 
might  be  in_  the  interest  of  the  self  that  is.  Settling 
for  mediocrity.   Refusing  to  drive  ourselves  morally, 
emotionally  or  intellectually.   Simply  going  along  with 
what  is  there  and  calling  it  good. 

It  bothers  me  that  we  are  so  needlessly  acquies- 
cent in  the  face  of  appetites  that  we  could  control. 
We  have  no  business  being  mastered  by  a  drug  whether 
it  be  alcohol,  tobacco,  food  or  even  sleep.   Why  do  we 
roll  over  before  our  appetites  and  passions  and  assume 
that  we  can  do  no  other? 

Paul  had  an  angry  stance  toward  his  own  flesh, 
making  it  serve  the  needs  of  the  spirit.   He  said, 
"Every  athlete  exercises  self-control  in  all  things. 
They  do  it  to  receive  a  perishable  wreath  but  we  an 
imperishable.  Well,  I  do  not  run  aimlessly,  I  do  not 
box  as  one  beating  the  air:  but  I  pummel  my  body  and 
subdue  it,  lest  after  preaching  to  others  I  myself 
should  be  disqualified."  (I  Cor.  9:25-27) 

I  have  profited  from  re- living  in  my  mind  the 
story  of  the  man  who  had  been  delivered  from  his  alco- 
holism and  subsequently  stood  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  passageway  that  led  to  the  pulpit.   As  the  minister 
went  by  he  would  tug  him  on  the  sleeve  and  say,  "Dominie, 
tell  them  that  they  can.  Tell  them  that  the  cam" 

Why  do  we  settle  for  where  we  are?  Why  not  angry 
with  ourselves  that  our  minds  have  become  so  constric- 
ted and  our  experiences  so  limited  when  there  is  so 
much  promise,  so  much  growing  to  do,  so  much  stretch- 
ing and  enlargement  possible? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  grim  stories  about  life  in  New 
York  these  days  but  before  I  close  I  want  to  share  one 
with  you  that  might  put  the  bloom  back  into  your  cheeks. 


It  is  the  story  of  a  friend  from  Australia  who  visited 
our  city  recently.  The  gentleman  scholar  is  in  his  ear- 
ly forties,  I  would  judge.  His  field  is  secondary  edu- 
cation.  He  was  here  to  study  some  of  our  experimental 
programs . 

One  day  he  visited  a  ghetto  school  in  the  deep  of 
Harlem,  exchanging  ideas  with  a  small  group  of  students 
and  faculty.   Upon  arriving  back  at  his  hotel  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  lost  his  umbrella.  Presently,  word 
came  up  from  the  front  desk  that  he  had  two  visitors. 
Two  students  had  found  his  umbrella  and  traced  him  to 
his  quarters  through  a  book  of  matches  he  had  left  at 
the  school. 

They  chatted  for  awhile  there  in  the  hotel.  One  of 
the  young  men  invited  him  home  for  supper.  He  went.   He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  family,  but  his  spirit  was  de- 
pressed by  the  unkept  building,  the  thin  walls  and  in- 
cessant noise  pouring  in  from  everywhere ,  the  strong 
smells  rising  from  the  courtyard,  the  constant  squab- 
bles and  fights  that  marked  life  out  on  the  street. 

He  was  invited  to  stay  the  night  —  and  he  did. 
His  first  night  ever  in  a  slum.   Next  morning  he  caught 
a  bus  and  returned  to  his  hotel. 

The  story  doesn't  end  there.   As  he  recounted  his 
experience  to  me  his  dominant  reaction  was  one  of  anger, 
Anger  with  himself  that  he  had  been  blind  so  long  to 
the  misery  that  millions  in  the  world  know  as  a  daily 
fact  of  life.   He  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  address  that  he 
delivered  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  school  he 
serves.   It  amounted  to  a  call  to  relevance.   One  sus- 
pects that  that  private  church-related  school  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 


"And  making  a  whip  of  cords,  Jesus  drove  them  all, 
with  the  sheep  and  oxen,  out  of  the  temple;  and  he 
poured  out  the  coins  of  the  money-changers  and  over- 
turned their  tables."  Anger  is  not  always  a  deadly 
sin.   It  can  be  a  lively  virtue.   Response  to  irrita- 
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tion  is  a  sign  of  life.   Response  to  irritation  that 
others  feel  is  a  sign  of  love. 


CLOSING    PRAYER 

Awaken  in  us3    dear  God,    the  capacity 
for  righteous  anger,    lest  we  mistake 
what  is  for  what  ought  to  be 
and  could. 

Give  us  in  all  things  the  mind  of  Christ 
for  our  hearts  hold  no  higher  hope 
than  that  we  should  be   like  him. 
In  His  name  we  pray.       Amen. 
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